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The tin can has simplified life for millions of people. Its 
production and use have increased enormously in the last 
forty years until it has become almost fundamental to 
our economic and social structure. Several social trends 
have been made possible by the tin can and these in turn 
have caused a further expansion in can production and 
use. First among them has been the farm-to-city move- 


ment. Between 1900 and 1930, the proportion of the popu- . 


lation living in cities increased from 40 per cent to 60 per 
cent. This separation of the population from its food 
sources precipitated greater supply, transportation, and 
storage problems. Accompanying this movement were 
tendencies towards smaller families, apartment-dwelling, 
increasing cost of domestic help, and a higher standard of 
living which demands more leisure. All these factors 
created an insistence on less time and effort in the prepa- 
ration of meals, which the tin can made possible. A no- 
table increase in the production of.canned foods has 
resulted. In 1905, 41,000,000 cases of food were packed 
by this method, whereas in 1939 the figure was 284,000,000 
cases, an increase of 592 per cent. 

But the can is not restricted to food products alone. 
Anti-freeze, motor oil, paints, tobacco, and toilet articles 
are just a few of the many products which reach the con- 
sumers’ hands in tin cans. The increased use of cans for 
the marketing of beer was especially noteworthy in the 
years before the war. Cans offered the advantages of un- 
breakability, no returnable empties, 64 per cent less ware- 
housing space for the same amount of beer, and a 55 per 
cent saving in weight. In 1939, over 776 million beer cans 
were manufactured. 

The most important function of the can today, however, 
is the supplying of our armed forces. Packaging for sup- 
plies to be moved and stored under adverse climatic and 
battle conditions must provide a maximum of protection 
and convenience, with a minimum of weight. Not only 
food, but ammunition, medical supplies, motor fuel, and 
a multitude of other items required in modern warfare 
are shipped in cans. 

Illinois has the distinction of being the leading state in 
the manufacture of tin cans. Within this State are some 
35 plants which employ over 8,000 workers in this indus- 
try. The value of this product in 1939 was more than $84 
millions, far more than that produced in any other state, 
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United States. Most of the plants in this State are located 
in the Chicago area, but Hoopeston and East St. Louis are 
also important can-manufacturing centers. Although two 
companies account for about-75 per cent of the total can 
production, they maintain numerous individual plants 
throughout the country. While this may be due partly to 
the fact that these companies were formed through con- 
solidation of numerous small plants, economic factors, 
such as the bulk of the can in relation to its weight and 
the desire to serve the numerous small canneries better, 
are some reasons for decentralization. 

Few canners today make their own cans, although 
during the early years of this industry the success of a 
cariner depended mostly on his skill as a tinsmith. The 
canners buy their cans from the can manufacturers, who © 
also furnish the closing machinery, at a cost of about 2.5 
cents apiece. In many cases, the can costs more than its 
contents. In tomato canning, the container accounts for 
39 per cent of the total cost against 25 per cent for raw 
materials and 18 per cent for labor. 

The invention of canning is attributed to a Frenchman 
named Appert, who developed this method in 1810 in 
response to a prize offered by the French government for 
a better method of preserving food. The early cans were 
remarkably successful, despite the fact that nothing was 
known about bacteria and the principles involved. In 
1938, a group of British scientists opened a tin of veal 
which had been canned in 1824 to supply Sir Edward 
Parry’s third voyage in search of a Northwest passage. 
This can had returned from the voyage unused and had 
since rested in a museum. After 114 years, the contents 
were still edible—at least by the laboratory cat. 

To us, the can is a commonplace. In the Orient, how- 
ever, ten-gallon oil or “petrol tins” are a major item in 
commerce and are worth 8 to 10 cents each, an expensive 
item when the low standard of living in these countries is 
considered. The cans are used for carrying water, storing 
food, providing fire protection in the native villages, and, 
when worn out, serving as roofing. So widespread is the 
use of the “petrol tin” that a few years ago the govern- 
ment of the Netherlands East Indies adopted it as an 
official standard or unit of measure. 
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THE ILLINOIS TAX SYSTEM 


According to the biennial Report of the State Treasurer, 
the receipts from important sources of revenue for the 
biennium ending June 30, 1942, were as follows: 


Beverage ‘and Liquor Tax........... 36,349,000 
Insurance Fees and Taxes........... 13,586,000 
Corporation Fees and Taxes......... 7,145,000 


Public Utility Revenue Tax.......... 21,510,000 
Illinois Central Railroad............. 3,142,000 


Practically all of this, except receipts from the motor 
fuel tax and the motor vehicle tax, goes into the general 
revenue fund. Other large sums, such as those received as 
different forms of Federal aid and the unemployment trust 
fund, are also administered through the state treasury. 

A survey of these sources of revenue leads one to ask 
why Illinois relies so heavily upon some items and ignores 
others found in most states: Basically, of course, the 
revenue system of any state must conform to the revenue 
section of its constitution. In Illinois this has been espe- 
cially important. Many feel that the Court’s interpretation 
of the state constitution has prevented the revenue sys- 
tem from meshing with’a developed economy. Moreover, 
the virtual impossibility of amending the Constitution has 
defeated attempts to secure revenue modernization. The 
decision of the Court that a proposed amendment must 
receive a majority of the votes cast at the election in 
order to be declared adopted virtually guarantees that 
almost any proposed amendment will be defeated, since 
the very failure to vote on the amendment is, in effect, a 
negative vote. 

Substitution of the retailers’ occupation tax for the 
property tax has been the only important change in recent 
years. In the early thirties the General Assembly enacted 
“a tax upon the privilege of engaging in the occupation 
of selling tangible personal property at retail.” To tax a 
person for the privilege of engaging in business, and then 
require him to collect from his customers, seems to in- 
volve a certain measure of inconsistency. The general 


propefty tax is left as the bulwark of local revenues, 
Administration of this tax is just as inequitable and in- 
adequate as ever. The law requires that all property be 
assessed at full value, and the Court has decreed that 
stocks, bonds, and mortgages are property, although every- 
one knows that they are merely pieces of paper indicating 
equity in property or claims to it. Obviously, taxing them 
results in indefensible double taxation. Any casual ob- 
server can testify to the miserable failure of this tax. 

Moreover, Illinois does not stress two important 
sources used in most states—personal incomes and cor- 
porations. Although the General Assembly, in the early 
thirties, enacted a tax upon personal incomes, the uniform 
tax clause in the Constitution, together with the attitude 
of the Court, effectively prevented the use of a satisfactory 
income tax. Because of the Court’s dictum that income is 
property, no exemptions could be permitted nor could 
progressive rates be used. Thus satisfactory administra- 
tion and justice in the use of an income tax are both 
thwarted. 

The method of taxing corporations is almost as bad as 
the general property tax. The small receipts from cor- 
porations come from an annual franchise tax on the 
capital stock. In addition, it is the duty of the State Tax 
Commission to evaluate the capital stock of railroads, 
public utilities, hotels, ete., and to certify this value to 
the district of the principal office for purposes of assess- 
ment and taxation. But the value of the capital stock of 
corporations engaged in manufacturing or merchandising, 
mining or selling coal, printing or publishing newspapers, 
and a few others, is determined by the local assessor in 
the district where the principal office is situated. Imagine 
the capacity required of an assessor to evaluate the capital 
stock of many of the manufacturing and mercantile es- 
tablishments in Illinois and compare this with the ability 
of your local assessor. 

Furthermore, where is the principal office of a corpora- 
tion? The answer is determined solely by the charter of 
the company. Accordingly, corporations locate their “prin- 
cipal office” in a district of low taxes although little or no 


property or business may be found there. In some in- ' 


stances, the assessed value of the stock exceeds that of 
all other property in the district. The consequent tax rate 
is very favorable to both the corporation and the district 
but certainly shatters any illusions of an equitable distri- 
bution of the tax burden. 

The percentage of the social income going to state and 
local taxes is smaller in Illinois than in any other state 
in the Union. It is generally agreed, moreover, that the 
system in Illinois is exceedingly regressive ; that is, a very 
large part of the tax burden falls upon those citizens who 
are least able to bear it. Tax reform in Illinois should be 
pointed towards a more equitable distribution of the 
tax burden. 

Judge William H. Green, formerly Chairman of the 


House Committee on Ways and Means, after an ex-. 


haustive study of tax systems, wrote The Theory and 
Practice of Modern Taxation. His closing comment is 
“It is recommended that those desiring to reform or im- 
prove the methods of taxation in states which still cling 
to the old methods study the system adopted in the state 
of New York which seems to be the most scientific—and 
may well serve as a model for the other members of our 
Federal Union.” A comparison of the tax system of IIli- 
nois with that used in New York should spur us to con- 
structive thinking and eventual action. 
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HIGH LIGHTS OF THE NATION’S BUSINESS—NOVEMBER 


Leading headline of November is the election for a fourth 
term of Franklin D. Roosevelt by a popular majority of 
3 million votes, the smallest margin since 1916. Whatever 
the economic consequences of his administration’s domes- 
tic policies are, the President seems assured of reaping 
some of them before 1949. The retention of Byrnes as 
assistant president has cheered conservatives. A majority 
of Congress is Democratic but not New Dealish. 

Abroad the war has settled down to temporary stale- 
mates on several fronts, but important changes may be 
impending. In the Far East, the increased bombing of 
Japan’s industrial cities and Stalin’s remark that Japan is 
an aggressor nation bode ill for the Nipponese. If the 
Asiatic war should end soon after the European, drastic 
cutbacks may result; however, the increased demand for 
heavy artillery and munitions in Europe clearly indicates 
that the cutbacks will be less than originally expected. 
Certainly, this is no time for a letdown in war produc- 
tion. Yet preparations for peace must be made. The Ad- 
ministration has blown alternately hot and cold on the 
spot authorization program. As this goes to press, its re- 
cent modest expansion has been curbed again. 

The Little Steel Formula continues under attack. On 
the one hand, the President refused the resignations of 
the public members of NWLB who must uphold the 
formula, and Chairman Davis reported that the cost of 
living had risen only 30 per cent since 1941, not 43 per 
cent as contended by the unions, and the Board turned 
dewn the steel workers’ demand for a 17 cent hourly wage 


increase. On the other hand, the Board granted seven 
secondary requests which have the effect, it is estimated 
by SWOC officials, of a general 8 cent hourly wage raise. 
Another significant labor development is the victory of 
AFM’s Petrillo over RCA and Columbia. . . . by which 
he obtained royalties (estimated at $4,000,000 annually), 
similar to the composers’, on every record produced. His 
contention is that recorded music puts orchestras out of 
work and the union must have funds to take care of the 
technologically unemployed. 

In Chicago, the Civil Aviation Conference is attempt- 
ing to set up a world organization to regulate interna- 
tional civil aviation. Freedom of air transit has been 
agreed upon. The English want air routes more defi- 
nitely allocated than we do; many smaller nations and 
apparently Russia, not in attendance, favor our view. 
Other headlines include the announced reduction of 
lend-lease to Britain on V-E day by one-half and the 
elimination of iron and steel exports to her on January 1. 
The International Business Conference at Rye, New York, 
broke up without a formal declaration. An Ohio telephone 
operators’ strike threatened to produce nationwide sym- 
pathy strikes. The mysterious shortage of cigarettes has 
perhaps elicited more discussion than the current Sixth 
War Loan Drive. The Federal Reserve Board says 
American liquid assets have grown from $83.4 billions at 
the end of 1941 to $189.9 now; $62.1 billions of the in- 
crease is in government securities, $44.4 in currency and 
bank deposits. 


HIGH LIGHTS OF ILLINOIS BUSINESS—NOVEMBER 


Weekly earnings for men in October in all establishments 
reporting to the Illinois Department-of Labor showed men 
averaging $54.80 and women $32.21, the highest levels in 
22 years that records have been kept. Yet employment in 
Illinois continues to show a slightly downward trend. Not 
lack of work but lack of workers is a major explanation. 
Workers are particularly hard to find for the heavy in- 
dustries. Factory employment in Chicago was virtually 
unchanged. Over 100 Chicago firms with vital war pro- 
grams have been seriously handicapped by the labor short- 
age. Civilian production under the spot authorization pro- 
gram has been meager; only 19 Chicago firms have 
permission to proceed under the plan. 

For the entire State, employment was up chiefly in the 
manufacture of rubber goods and in mail order houses, 
and was off principally in machinery, agricultural imple- 
ment establishments, blast furnaces, steel and rolling mills. 
In airplane and shipbuilding, employment was down but 
pay rolls up. During October, freight car loadings of the 
leading mid-western railroads were 3 per cent below the 
seasonal average ; coal production was 16.5 per cent above 
the September level, and oil output for the State was up 
0.2 per cent. However, in the depressed construction in- 
dustry, building permits for the State were up 16 per cent 
in number and 55 per cent in value over September. Most 
of this was for new residential construction and was in 
Chicago; figures for down-state decreased. 

The State Department of Agriculture reported on 
November 1, “Soybeans, winter wheat, spring wheat, hay, 
cow peas, broom corn, and cotton are the crops with well 
above average state yields per acre. Corn, oats, barley, rye, 
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and grass seed yields are uneven and around average for 
the State. ... Potato and most vegetable yields are below 
average. The peach crop was good and apples, pears, 
and grapes poor to fair.” The 1944 Illinois soybean crop 
was outstanding. Illinois is, of course, the leading pro- 
ducer of soybeans and accounts for 37 per cent of the 
nation’s total. Iowa is second with about 21 per cent. A 
new record production of 71,400,000 bushels was attained 
and a gain of one bushel an acre in yield over 1943 
achieved. Prices received by farmers for their commodi- 
ties were 169.1 per cent of the 1935-1939 average on 
October 15, which was slightly better than a year ago. 
The cash farm income at the end of August was 6.7 per 
cent above 1943 and the annual total was expected to ex- 
ceed the $1.2 billions figure of 1943. 

A recent Illinois Supreme Court interpretation of the 
new Illinois municipal airport authority act makes it im- 
possible for Illinois cities to set up airports under that 
act. Incidentally, one of the best equipped airports in the 
State will be at the University of Illinois, where a $2,- 
250,000 program of runways, hangars, and experimental 
laboratories is making rapid progress. 

In November, the electorate approved an amendment 
to the Illinois banking laws that will enable state banks 
to compete on improved terms with national banks. Now 
they can loan money on more liberal terms to individual 
farmers and business enterprises in whose activities they 
already have investments. 

Illinois stands fifth in value of minerals produced, ac- 
cording to the State Geological Survey. Texas, Pennsyl- 
vania, California, and West Virginia lead us in that order. 
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Comparative Changes in Illinois Business 


Business activity in Illinois showed an increase from Oc- 
tober, 1943, to October, 1944, in eleven of the fourteen 
business indicators. The percentage changes are shown in 
Table I and Chart 1. Both building permits and construc- 
tion contracts awarded showed large gains, 93.4 per cent 
and 77.5 per cent, respectively. 

Bank debits increased 21.7 per cent; life insurance 
sales, 15.8 per cent; the cost of living in Chicago, 1.6 per 
cent; and farm prices, 0.5 per cent. _ 

Department store sales recorded an increase of 9.0 
per cent and total industrial pay rolls and manufacturing 
pay rolls gained 2.3 per cent and 1.5 per cent, respectively. 
Losses occurred in employment, 4.9 per cent in total in- 
dustry and 5.8 per cent in manufacturing industry. 

Coal production increased 11.0 per cent and electric 
power consumption, 6.1 per cent, whereas petroleum pro- 
duction decreased 10.2 per cent. 

A comparison of the October figures with those for 
September, as recorded in Table I, shows rather large in- 
creases in building permits, 54.7 per cent; coal production, 
16.5 per cent; bank debits, 15.8 per cent; department store 
sales, 11.0 per cent; and life insurance sales, 10.2 per cent. 
The other classifications showed very little change except 
for a decrease of 29.1 per cent in construction contracts 
awarded. 


TABLE I 

PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN ILLINOIS BUSINESS 

Percentage Change 

October, 1944, from 

Indicators 
October September 

1943 1944 
+21.7 +15.8 
Building +93.4 +54.7 
Construction contracts awarded‘. . . +77.5 —29.1 
Cost of living in Chicago®......... + 1.6 — 0.2 
Department store sales®........... + 9.0 +11.0 
Electric power consumption’....... + 6.1 + 2.7 
Employment, industry*........... - 4.9 — 0.4 
Employment, manufacturing’. ..... — 5.8 — 1.2 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)®.... +15.8 +10.2 
Pay rolls, industry®............... + 2.3 + 0.1 
Pay rolls, manufacturing*......... + 1.5 -—- 0.3 
Petroleum production’........... —10.2 + 0.2 


'Board of Governors of Federal Reserve System; *Illinois 
Department of Labor; *Illinois Department of Minesand Minerals; 
‘F. W. Dodge Corporation; *Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago 
Regional Office; *Bureau of the Census; "Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission; *University of Illinois College of Agriculture; *Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, Connecticut; “State 
Geological Survey. 


Wholesale Prices 


The wholesale price index was higher in October, 1944, 
than in the same month a year ago, the increase being 1.1 
per cent. Increases occurred in chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts, 4.6 per cent; building materials, 3.2 per cent; fuel 
and lighting materials, 2.3 per cent; textile products and 
house furnishing goods, 1.8 per cent each; and farm 
products, 1.0 per cent. However, there were decreases in 
hides and leather products, 1.4 per cent, and in foods, 0.9 
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Chart 1—Percentage Changes in Illinois Business, 

October, 1943, to October, 1944 


per cent. ‘There was no change in metals and metal 
products. 

The increase for all commodities from the September 
prices was only 0.1 per cent, and no individual classifica- 
tion had a variation greater than 0.6 per cent. 


TABLE II 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
October, 1944 
Percentage Change 
Commodity Indexes from 
1926= 

100 October | Sept. 
1943 1944 
All commodities............ 104.1 +1.1 +0.1 
Ee 123.4 +1.0 +0.6 
Hides and leather products....| 116.2 —1.4 +0.2 
Textile products.............. 99.4 +1.8 +0.2 
Fuel and lighting materials... . 82.9 +2.3 —0.1 
Metals and metal products..... 103.7 0.0 -—0.1 
Building materials............ 116.3 +3.2 +0.3 
Chemicals and allied products. .| 105.0 +4.6 +0.1 
House furnishing goods........ 104.4 +1.8 0.0 
Miscellaneous commodities. ... . 93.6 +0.5 0.0 
113.2 +1.2 +0.4 
Semimanufactured articles... .. 94.8 +2.0 +0.1 
Manufactured products........ 101.0 +1.0 +0.1 

All commodities other than 

All commodities other than 
farm products and food...... 98.7 +1.4 +0.1 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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FINANCE 


Bank Debits 


(Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn 
against individual bank deposits. Approximately 90 per 
cent of all goods, property, and services is paid for by 
checks drawn upon individual bank accounts. Bank debits 
are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business. 
They are not so indicative when applied solely to New 
York and Chicago, since great transfers of funds take 
place between those cities. When taken as a whole, bank 
debits do indicate the general trend of business; however, 
changes in bank debits of Illinois cities other than Chicago 
are more significant to the businessman. American people, 
more than any other people, pay their bills with checks 
drawn on individual accounts.) 


Bank debits for the fifteen reporting Illinois cities in 
October, 1944, were 21.7 per cent higher than those for 


October, 1943, and 15.8 per cent higher than those for 
September, 1944. All but one of the cities showed an in- 
crease over the same month a year ago. In comparison 
with the previous month, bank debits of the cities varied 
from an increase c° 94.4 per cent to a decrease of 7.0 per 
cent. The large increases noted for Decatur and Cham- 
paign-Urbana were probably due in part to the increased 
marketing of soybeans at the large processing plants. 
Bank debits for October increased 12.5 per cent on a 
yearly basis in the Chicago Federal Reserve District and 
11.5 per cent in the United States, but decreased 2.1 per 
cent in the St. Louis District. Increases from the Sep- 
tember, 1944, bank debits for these same classifications 
were 8.2 percent, 4.9 per cent, and 6.7 per cent respectively. 


TABLE III 
BANK DEBITS IN FIFTEEN ILLINOIS CITIES 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 


Percentage Change 
. October October September October, 1944, from 
City 1944 1943 1944 

October September 
1943 1944 
$7 , 183 ,683 $5 ,903 , 384 $6,202,565 +21.7 +15.8 
12,687 12,328 13,642 + 2.9 7.0 
29,209 27,385 15,346 + 6.7 +90.3 
6,624,991 5,397 ,540 5,717,695 +22.7 +15.9 
17,786 16,817 17,111 + 5.8 + 3.9 
East St. Louis and National Stock Yards.......... 81,308 84,731 77,652 — 4.0 + 4.7 
16,678 15,550 16,689 + 7.3 0.1 
49,474 39,160 40 , 163 +26.3 +23 2 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


Life Insurance Sales 


(Life insurance sales data are related to the financial con- 
ditions of individuals and particularly businessmen, because 
life insurance contracts are a form of savings.) 


Ordinary life insurance sales in Illinois for October, 
1944, were $52,305,000, an increase of 15.8 per cent over 
those for the same month a year ago and of 10.2 per cent 
over those for the previous month. Sales in the United 
States increased 14.9 per cent and 13.9 per cent, respec- 
tively, in the corresponding periods. 


Cash Farm Income 


August cash farm income for Illinois, as reported by the 
United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics, was 
388,597,000, a decrease of 10.6 per cent from that for 
\ugust, 1943, and of 10.2 per cent from that for July, 
1944. For the corresponding periods the cash farm in- 
come for the United States decreased 4.6 per cent and 
increased 5.5 per cent, respectively. For the first eight 
months of 1944, cash farm income for Illinois was 6.7 
per cent higher than in the comparable period of 1943. 
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Commercial Failures 


Illinois had only 3 commercial failures, with liabilities of 
$114,000, in September, 1944, as compared with 15 fail- 
ures, with liabilities of $178,000, in September, 1943. For 
the first nine months of 1944, there were 80 failures, with 
liabilities of $965,000; for the corresponding period in 
1943 there were 235 failures, with liabilities of $1,705,000. 


TABLE IV 
COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN ILLINOIS 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 


September January-September 
Year 
Failures} Liabilities | Failures | Liabilities 
wre 3 $ 144 80 
| 44 372 615 
43 378 645 
103 533 860 


. Source: Dun’s Statistical Review. 


PRODUCTION 
Coal 


In October, 1944, the coal production of shipping mines 
in Illinois was 6,211,968 tons, an increase of 11.0 per 
cent over the October, 1943, figure and of 16.5 per cent 
over that for September, 1944. This was the highest 
monthly coal production since June and the highest out- 
put for October since 1926. Two factors may have con- 
tributed to this increase in production: the settled labor 
conditions throughout the mining regions in Illinois, and 
the increased retail demand caused by colder weather. 
Production is on a comparatively high level with respect 
to prewar years, for the index of coal production stood at 
170.8 on a 1935-1939 base. Production for the first ten 
months of the year was 59,223,285 tons, an increase of 
5.9 per cent over the 55,903,389 tons produced during the 
same period in 1943. 

A little more than three-fourths of the October out- 
put was produced by the 88 shaft mines, and the other 
1,542,005 tons by the 23 strip mines. These 111 reporting 
mines had 26,746 men who worked; and the average 
number of days worked was 20. 


Petroleum 


Petroleum production in Illinois for October, 1944, was 
6,140,000 barrels, a decrease of 10.2 per cent from the 
amount for October, 1943, but an increase of 0.2 per cent 
over that for September, 1944. Production for the first 
ten months of the year was 64,279,000 barrels, a de- 
crease of 6.6 per cent from the 68,796,000 barrels re- 
corded for the corresponding period last year. 

When a comparison is made with production in the 
period just before the beginning of the war, the index 


on the 1935-1939 base was 274.1; however, this figure is. 


somewhat biased by the fact the new fields were just 
being brought into production in 1937 and hence the base 
period is rather low. 

The number of new producing wells completed in the 
month was 105, as compared with 129 in the same month 
a year ago and 140 a month ago. The number for the 
first ten months of the year was 1,034, whereas 884 were 
completed in the same period in 1943. 


Electric Power Consumption 
(Electric power consumption is commonly used as a 
measure of industrial activity since practically all indus- 
tries use electrical power to some extent.) 

The total number of kilowatt hours of electricity sold 
to ultimate consumers in Illinois in October, 1944, was 
1,033,723,142, an increase of 6.1 per cent over the sales 
for October, 1943, and of 2.7 per cent over those for 
September, 1944. These sales were reported by the eleven 
largest electric utility companies in the State. 

The index of electric power consumption on the 1935- 
1939 base was 184.8, almost double what it was in the 
years just preceding the beginning of the war. 


CONSTRUCTION 
Building Permits 


(As a measure of business activity, building permits serve 
to measure building operations planned rather than actual 
construction under way. Care must be taken in interpret- 
ing these data to allow for the lag which may occur be- 
tween the issuance of the permit and the commencement 


of the actual construction work. However, the status of 
construction is vital to labor because of the large body 
of workers engaged directly in erecting buildings and be- 
cause all workers are concerned in obtaining suitable 
dwellings at reasonable costs.) 

The value of building permits for the 181 reporting 
Illinois cities for October, 1944, was $7,021,669, an in- 
crease of 93.4 per cent over the figure for October, 1943, 
and of 54.7 per cent over that for September, 1944. 

Permit valuations for new residential building and 
new nonresidential building were about two and one- 
third times as much as a year ago, and additions, altera- 
tions, repairs, and installations increased 15.2 per cent. 

When the value for October is compared with that 
for September, the three classifications showed increases 
of 85.2 per cent, 40.8 per cent, and 18.5 per cent, respec- 
tively. 

For the first ten months of 944, the value of building 
permits amounted to $46,834,749 as compared with $32,- 
903,481 for the corresponding period in 1943, an increase 
of 42.3 per cent. 


Construction Contracts Awarded 
(The record of the valuation of actual contracts awarded 
is even more indicative of construction activity than buil#- 
ing permits. Permits indicate intentions to build, but con- 
tracts awarded are much more definite indications that 
the work will actually be accomplished.) 

The value of construction contracts awarded in Illi- 
nois in October, 1944, was $11,737,000, an increase of 
77.5 per cent over the figure for October, 1943, but a 
decrease of 29.1 per cent from that of September, 1944. 

Table V shows that the amount awarded was allotted 
with a fairly even distribution among the three classifi- 
cations for October, 1944. The large increase over the 
figure for the same month a year ago was due to gains 
in residential building, 67.9 per cent, and nonresidential 
building, 31.4 per cent, which gave total building a 48.6 
per cent increase, and to the influence of public works 
and utilities, which more than tripled in value. 

A comparison of the value of contracts awarded with 
the figure for September shows that new residential 
building had a large increase, 88.3 per cent; however, 
this was more than counterbalanced by a decrease of 39.6 
per cent in new nonresidential building, the net result 
being a decline of 5.3 per cent in total building. 

The value of total construction contracts awarded for 
the first ten months of 1944 was $108,498,000, a decrease 
of 16.4 per cent from the $129,790,000 recorded for the 
corresponding period in 1943. 


TABLE V 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
IN ILLINOIS 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 


Percentage Change 
ober 
Type of Construction | “i944 1943 1984 
October | Sept. 
1943 1944 
Total Construction. .|$11,737 $6,611 ($16,553 |+ 77.5 | — 29.1 
Total Building........ 8,306 5,589 8,774 |+ 48.6] — 5.3 
Residential......... 4,427 2,637 2,351 + 67.9 | + 88.3 
Nonresidential...... 3,879 2,952 6,423 |+ 31.4] — 39.6 
Public works and 
3,431 1,022 7,779 |+235.7 —,55.9 


Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation 
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RETAIL TRADE 


Department Stores 


(Department store statistics are well recognized and fre- 
quently used by businessmen as a measure of trading 
activity and retail distribution. Since department stores 
handle a broad and varied line of merchandise the volume 
of their sales is considered a rather reliable reflection of 
purchasing power.) 

In October, 1944, sales of 31 reporting independent 
department stores in Illinois were 9.0 per cent higher than 
in October, 1943, and 11.0 per cent higher than in Sep- 
tember, 1944. The increase over sales a year ago reflected 
in part the greater volume of Christmas shopping prior 
to the overseas mailing deadline on October 15. The gain 
in sales over those for the previous month may have been 
partly due to the impetus given to early Christmas shop- 
ping by the prospect of possible shortages in certain com- 
modities and the necessity of mailing Christmas packages 
early. 

Sales of 8 reporting independent department stores in 
Chicago for October, 1944, were 13.0 per cent higher than 
those for the same month a year ago and 15.0 per cent 
higher than for September of this year. Comparison of 
sales of the first ten months of the year with the corres- 
ponding period last year showed an increase of 6.0 per 
cent. 


TABLE VI 


RETAIL SALES OF ILLINOIS INDEPENDENT 
STORES BY KIND OF BUSINESS 


Percentage Change 
October, 1944, from 
Kind of Business 


DEPARTMENT STORES........... + 
OTHER KINDS OF BUSINESS..... + 


Grocery stores (without fresh meats) 
Combination stores (groceries, meats) 
Meat markets, fish markets........ 
Candy, nut, confectionery stores. .. 
Eating and Drinking Places......... 
Restaurants, cafeterias, lunchrooms 
General Stores (with foods).......... 
Liquor Stores (packaged goods)...... 
Fuel and Ice Dealers............... 
Dry Goods and General Mdse. Stores. . 
Men's clot hing and furnishings stores 
Family clothing stores. ........... 
Women’s ready-to-wear stores..... 
Automotive Group................. 
Motor-vehicle dealers............. 
Furniture-Household-Radio Group. . . 
Household appliance dealers....... 
Lumber-Building-Hardware Group. .. 
Lumber-building materials dealers. . 


+1 


i++ 


Other Kinds of Business 


The sales of 1,928 independent retail stores other than 
department stores in Illinois for October, 1944, showed 
an increase of 4.0 per cent over those for October, 1943, 
and were 3.0 per cent above September, 1944. Sales for 
the first ten months of the year were 8.0 per cent higher 
than in the corresponding period in 1943. 

Florists registered the greatest gain in sales, 18.0 per 
cent, for October, 1944, as compared with October, 1943. 
Candy, nut, and confectionery stores increased their sales 
16.0 per cent; furniture stores, 14.0 per cent; the furni- 
ture-radio-household group, 12.0 per cent; filling stations, 
11.0 per cent; hardware stores and fuel and ice dealers, 
8.0 per cent each; men’s clothing and furnishings stores, 
7.0 per cent; meat markets and fish markets, 6.0 per cent; 
the food group, eating and drinking places, restaurants, 
cafeterias and lunch rooms, the apparel group and wom- 
en’s ready-to-wear stores, 4.0 per cent each. Sales de- 
creases occurred in shoe stores and motor-vehicle dealers, 
8.0 per cent each; the automotive group and household 
appliance dealers, 7.0 per cent each; drug stores, 6.0 per 
cent; liquor stores, 4.0 per cent; jewelry stores, 3.0 per 
cent; and lumber-building materials dealers and general 
stores, 1.0 per cent each. 

Comparison of October sales with those for September 
showed three classifications having gains of 10.0 per cent 
or more: men’s clothing and furnishings stores, 21.0 per 
cent; florists, 14.0 per cent; and filling stations, 10.0 per 
cent. The other twenty-six categories had changes vary- 
ing from an increase of 8.0 per cent to a decrease of 
8.0 per cent. 

The October sales of the 651 reporting independent 
retail stores other than department stores in Chicago reg- 
istered a gain of 7.0 per cent over those for the same 
month a year ago and of 6.0 per cent over those for the 
previous month. Sales for the year to date were 9.0 per 
cent higher than for the first ten months of 1943. 


TABLE VII 


RETAIL SALES OF ILLINOIS INDEPENDENT 
STORES BY CITY AND POPULATION GROUP 


Percentage Change 
October, 1944, from 
City and Population Group 
October September 

1943 1944 
Cities—100,000 and over.......... +9 +9 

Cities—50,000 to 99,999........... 
+ 3 + 2 
655 + 2 + 6 
Lew +1 - 1 
Cities—25,000 to 49,999........... + 2 + 3 
Rock Island-Moline............ +1 +9 
Cities—10,000 to 24,999........... +3 + +1 
Cities—5,000 to 9,999............. + 6 +4 
Cities—2,500 to 4,999............. +1 -1 
Places of less than 2,500.......... + 3 — 3 


*Less than 0.5 per cent. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 


*Less than 0.5 per cent. 
_ Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


(Factory employment data are collected from reports 
made by cooperating firms. The changes are recorded 
month by month from data supplied by identical firms; 
thus the change in employment in one month is on a 
comparable basis with the previous month. 

Pay rolls refer to the amount of money paid to wage 
earners employed in the reporting establishments. There 
are many other sources of income besides pay rolls. 
Therefore, the value of the pay-roll data depends upon 
the type of employment and income of the area. The pay- 
roll funds flow mainly into consumption-goods markets.) 

In October, 1944, employment, as reported by a sample 
group of Illinois establishments, declined slightly, 0.4 per 
cent, from that for September, whereas pay rolls increased 
0.1 per cent. Total industrial employment decreased 4.9 
per cent from that of October, 1943, but pay rolls in- 
creased 2.3 per cent. The decline in employment, however, 
was due to the difficulty of replacing workers who leave 
for other duties rather than to a lack of demand for 
workers. 

Employment in the manufacturing industries decreased 
1.2 per cent from that for September, and pay rolls, 0.3 
per cent. The manufacturing groups showing increases in 
employment were: rubber products, 6.5 per cent; paper 
goods, printing and publishing, 4.4 per cent; clothing and 
millinery, 0.4 per cent; and textiles, 0.3 per cent. Declines 
occurred in food, beverages, and tobacco industries, 3.9 
per cent; transportation equipment, 2.0 per cent; wood 


and allied products and stone, clay and glass products, 1.8 
per cent each; leather and allied products, 1.7 per cent; 
chemicals and allied products, 1.3 per cent; and metals and 
machinery, 0.9 per cent. Three of the classifications which 
had decreases in employment also had declines in pay 
rolls: food, beverages, and tobacco, 2.2 per cent; wood 
and allied products, 1.9 per cent; and metals and machin- 
ery, 1.0 per cent. When compared with the figures for 
October, 1943, manufacturing employment decreased 5.8 
per cent, and pay rolls increased 1.5 per cent. 

Both employment and pay rolls in nonmanufacturing 
industries increased from the September figures, 2.0 per 
cent and 1.8 per cent, respectively. Increases in employ- 
ment were reported for mail order houses, 10.0 per cent; 
wholesale and retail trade combined, 5.5 per cent; depart- 
ment and variety stores, 4.9 per cent; all other retail, 4.2 
per cent; and wholesale trade, 0.6 per cent. Pay rolls 
showed increases in all classifications except building con- 
struction and contracting, which decreased 2.6 per cent. 

Gross weekly earnings for Illinois workers in all re- 
porting establishments were $54.80 for men, $32.21 for 
women and $46.88 for the two combined. Earnings in 
manufacturing establishments were $55.66 for men, $33.57 
for women, and $49.55 for both combined. The highest 
earnings for manufacturing were $58.38 in transporta- 
tion equipment and for nonmanufacturing, $54.46 in 
building construction and contracting. 


TABLE VIII 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS FOR 
ILLINOIS REPORTING ESTABLISHMENTS BY CITY 


Percentage Change October, 1944, from September, 1944 
City—Area All Reporting Manufacturing Nonmanufacturing 
Establishments Establishments Establishments 
Employment Pay Rolls | Employment Pay Rolls | Employment Pay Rolls 
—0.4 +0.1 —1.2 —0.3 +2.0 +1.8 
CHICAGO METROPOLITAN AREA. . +0.3 +0.3 —0.5 —0.1 +2.5 +2.0 
+0.8 +0.1 +0.1 —0.3 +2.7 +1.8 
—2.9 +1.5 —3.4 +1.1 +0.7 +47 
DOWNSTATE AREA................ —1.8 -—0.5 —2.3 —0.8 +0.5 +1.3 
Alton-Wood +3.6 —1.4 +3.7 
-—0.9 +1.1 -1.3 +0.8 +1.7 +4.4 
—24 +0.2 —3.3 -0.1 +4.8 +4.2 
—0.9 —3.3 —1.0 —3.6 —0.6 —1.2 
+2.0 +34 +1.8 +3.3 +4.9 +6.4 
+3.2 +15.2 +3.0 +15.4 +6.2 +9.8 
La Salle-Peru-Oglesby............... +1.3 +1.9 +0.4 +0.1 +13.4 +33.4 
—0.3 +3.4 —0.3 +3.4 +0.5 +1.2 
| —4.1 +0.4 —4.7 +0.4 
—3.2 —0.3 —4.9 -1.5 +0.8 +3.0 


Source: Illinois Department of Labor. 
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COST OF LIVING 


(The cost of living is a price barometer, not a measure of 
the total amount spent for family living. The cost of living 
measures the changes in prices of food, clothing, rent, 
fuel, house furnishings, transportation, personal services, 
and a variety of miscellaneous goods purchased by fam- 
ilies of moderate income. The cost of food accounts for 
40 per cent of the index. The index does not measure 
changes in the expenditures of the average family for 
consumers’ goods and services. It measures only the 
changes in family expenditures resulting from price 
changes. The index is very important when related to. 
consumers’ earnings.) 

The index of the cost of living in Chicago on the 
1935-1939 base was 125.8 for October, 1944. This was an 
increase of 1.6 per cent over the index for October, 1943, 
but a decrease of 0.2 per cent from that for September, 
1944. The increase in the cost of living over the figure 
for the same month a year ago was the result of increases 
in house furnishings, 15.3 per cent; clothing, 5.8 per cent; 
miscellaneous items, 4.0 per cent; and fuel, electricity, and 
ice, 1.9 per cent. The cost of food decreased 0.6 per cent. 
Rents will next be surveyed in December, 1944. 

The decrease from the cost of living in the previous 
month was due to a decline in the price of food, 1.1 per 
cent. However, food prices in Chicago, although lower 
than last month and a year ago, were 47.1 per cent higher 
than in August, 1939. Higher prices for cigarettes were 
partly responsible for the 0.9 per cent increase in the cost 


TABLE IX 
COST OF LIVING IN CHICAGO 


Percentage Change 
October, 1944, from Index 
Commodity 1935-1939 = 
October | September 100 
1943 1944 
+ 1.6 —0.2 125.8 
— 0.6 —-1.1 135.8 
+ 5.8 +0.4 136.3 
Fuel, electricity, andice| + 1.9 0.0 105.2 
House furnishings. ... . . +15.3 0.0 139.8 
Miscellaneous......... + 4.0 +0.9 120.9 


*Rents will be surveyed in December. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 


of miscellaneous items. The 0.4 per cent increase in the 
cost of clothing was the result of higher prices for men’s 
top coats, work shirts, and sweaters and women’s house 
dresses and shoes. No change was recorded in the price of 
house furnishings, and fuel, electricity, and ice. 


Retail Food Prices 


The October, 1944, cost of food in Chicago was 0.6 per 


cent lower than in October, 1943, and 1.1 per cent lower 
than in September, 1944. When compared with October 
figures a year ago, increases occurred in the price of dried 
fruits and vegetables, 3.3 per cent; cereals and bakery 
goods, 2.3 per cent; meats, 1.8 per cent; canned fruits and 
vegetables, 1.3 per cent; beverages, 0.8 per cent; sugar 
and sweets, 0.7 per cent; and dairy products, 0.3 per cent. 
Declines in price were recorded for eggs, 7.4 per cent; 
fresh fruits and vegetables, 4.7 per cent; fruits and vege- 
tables, 3.3 per cent; and fats and oils, 2.6 per cent. 

The retail cost of food in Peoria for October, 1944, 
was 1.0 per cent less than for the same month a year ago. 
However, there was an increase in price in several of the 
commodity groups: dried fruits and vegetables, 3.5 per 
cent; sugar and sweets, 3.1 per cent; fresh fruits and 
vegetables, 1.9 per cent; fruits and vegetables, 1.6 per 
cent; and cereals and bakery goods, 0.9 per cent. These 
increases were more than counterbalanced by declines in 
the price of eggs, 14.6 per cent; fats and oils, 2.7 per cent; 
meats, 1.9 per cent; beverages, 0.9 per cent; and dairy 
products and canned fruits and vegetables, 0.4 per cent 
each. Comparison with the price of all foods for Septem- 
ber showed a decrease of 0.5 per cent. 

In Springfield, the cost of food for October, 1944, was 
0.4 per cent less than in October a year ago. The declines 
in price were: eggs, 14.0 per cent; fats and oils, 4.0 per 
cent; dried fruits and vegetables, 2.7 per cent; beverages, 
0.5 per cent; meats and canned fruits and vegetables, 0.4 
per cent each; and dairy products, 0.2 per cent. However, 
advances occurred in fresh fruits and vegetables, 3.6 per 
cent; fruits and vegetables, 2.1 per cent; cereals and 
bakery goods, 1.9 per cent; and sugar and sweets, 0.2 per 
cent. The cost of food for October was 1.0 per cent less 
cent. The 1.0 per cent decline in cost of food for October 
was partly due to a decrease in the price of fresh fruits 
and vegetables, 7.0 per cent. 


TABLE X 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN RETAIL FOOD COSTS 
Percentage Change October, 1944, from 
Commodity Group October, 1943 September, 1944 
Chicago Peoria Springfield Chicago Peoria Springfield 
Cereals and bakery goods.............. + 2.3 + 0.9 + 1.9 0.0 0.0 0.0 
+ 1.8 — 1.9 — 0.4 — 0.2 — 0.5 + 0.1 
— 7.4 —14.6 —14.0 + 8.9 + 6.8 + 5.2 
Fruits and vegetables.................. — 3.3 + 1.6 + 2.1 — 6.2 -— 2.1 — 4.8 
— 4.7 + 1.9 + 3.6 8.1 — 3.1 — 7.0 
ds + 1.3 — 0.4 — 0.4 + 0.5 + 0.4 + 0.6 
+ 3.3 + 3.5 — 2.7 + 1.2 + 0.1 + 0.2 
0 + 0.8 0.9 - 0.5 + 0.1 0.0 0.0 
— 2.6 — 2.7 — 4.0 — 0.2 0.8 0.7 
Se + 0.7 + 3.1 + 0.2 — 0.2 0.0 + 2.0 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN ILLINOIS CITIES* 


AURORA (Pop. 47,170) 


(Aurora, an important city in the Fox River Valley, pre- 
sents a diversified list of industries engaged in manu- 
facturing railroad coaches, conveying, pumping and road 
machinery, steel furniture, tools, hardware specialties, 
aluminum ingots, auto accessories, textile and dairy 
products.) 

Conditions in the metals and machinery industries were 
mainly responsible for the gains of 0.t per cent in employ- 
ment and 4.9 per cent in pay rolls in October. The nonmanu- 
facturing industries had larger increases, 5.0 per cent in 
number of workers and 5.9 per cent in wage payments. The 
valuation of building permits issued in the month, $65,692, 
was 259.5 per cent higher than in September. Bank debits 
showed only a slight decline of 0.8 per cent from the Sep- 
tember amount and were 10.0 per cent more than a year ago. 
There was a decline of 1 per cent in retail sales for the 
month, and their volume was also 1 per cent less than that 
for October, 1943; however, for the first ten months of 1944 
they were 6 per cent higher than for the comparable period 
of 1943. 


CHICAGO (Pop. 3,396,808) 


(Chicago, the second largest city in the United States, is 
the terminus of 39 railroads, including 23 trunk lines, and 
it has 21 airports within a 20-mile radius. It is the livestock 
and grain market of the world and the largest mail order 
distributing center. Chicago leads the world in the pro- 
duction of meat products, telephone equipment, furniture, 
agricultural implements, jewelry, foundry products, rail- 
road supplies, gas and electric appliances, machinery, 
musical instruments, and radio and auto accessories.) 


For the first time this year the downward trend of 
employment was reversed, gains being recorded for both 
employment and pay rolls amounting to 0.8 per cent and 
0.1 per cent, respectively. Important gains occurred in whole- 
sale and retail trade, transportation equipment, and paper 
goods, printing and publishing industries, as well as in 
building construction and contracting. However, the large 
metals and machinery group showed declines in both items. 
Bank debits registered notable gains; the amount was 22.7 
per cent above that for October, 1943, and 15.9 per cent 
higher than a month ago. The valuation of building permits 
rose 64.2 per cent in the month to $4,674,580, of which 
almost one-third was for eight large projects. Both depart- 
ment store sales and those of other retailers showed sub- 
stantial gains. The cost of living was 0.2 per cent less than 
in September but 1.6 per cent higher than a year ago. Retail 
cost of food registered declines both for the month and for 
the year, 1.1 per cent and 0.6 per cent, respectively. 


DANVILLE (Pop. 36,919) 


(Danville has a diversified list of industries, including coal 
mining, clay products, textiles, coal mining machinery, 
foundry and machine shop products, leather, hardware, 
lumber, furnaces, hemp products, and food processing.) 


General declines occurred in the manufacturing indus- 
tries but pay-roll changes were relatively small; increases 
in wage disbursements to workers in transportation equip- 
ment and leather manufacturing offset declines in the clothing 
and food manufacturing concerns. Nonmanufacturing firms 
employed more workers and had larger wage payments than 
in September. For all reporting industries there was a 
decline of 24 per cent in employment and an increase of 
0.2 per cent in pay rolls. No building activity was reported 
for the month. Bank debits were 3.9 per cent higher than in 
September and 5.8 per cent above those for October, 1943. 
*The reports are written from materials pupotios by the Chambers of 


Commerce, Illinois Department of Labor, Federal Reserve Banks, United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 


DECATUR (Pop. 62,976) 


(The soybean capital of America is the center of soybean 
production and processing. The city has important con- 
cerns manufacturing metals, textiles, corn, soybean and 
grain processing, agricultural food manufacturing, dairies 
and creameries, printing and publishing industries.) 

The completion of a large building construction project 
was the chief cause of the declines of 5.0 per cent in em- 
ployment and 3.1 per cent in pay rolls which occurred in 
the Decatur area. Metals and machinery and transportation 
equipment manufacturers employed fewer workers and paid 
out less in wages; chemical concerns reduced employment but 
made larger wage payments. In the nonmanufacturing in- 
dustries, sharp declines occurred, 16.7 per cent in employ- 
ment and 43.5 per cent in pay rolls. An increase of 172.7 per 
cent in valuation of building permits suggests future expan- 
sion in construction activity. Bank debits were 3.7 per cent 
higher than a year ago, and the increase of 94.4 per cent 
over the September figure was no doubt due to marketing of 
soybeans. The volume of retail sales showed gains on both 
the monthly and the yearly bases of comparison; in the ten- 
month period, they were 12 per cent greater than in the first 
ten months of 1943. 


EAST ST. LOUIS (Pop. 75,609) 


(A leader in the State in meat packing. The other im- 


portant industries are chemicals, aluminum, iron and steel 
foundries and machine shops, railroad equipment, zinc 
smelting, machine tools and valves, rubber reclaiming, oil 
refineries, and rock quarries. The general area of East 
St. Louis is one of the most highly industrialized areas of 
the State.) 

Employment and pay rolls in the area were lowet in 
October than in September for industry as a whole, and for 
both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing concerns. De- 
creases in pay rolls occurred in chemicals, metals and ma- 
chinery, food products, and coal mining firms. For all report- 
ing industries, the declines were 0.9 per cent in employment 
and 3.3 per cent in pay rolls. There was a drop of 25.8 
per cent in valuation of building permits issued. A 4.7 
per cent increase occurred in the amount of bank debits 


for the month, but the figure was 4.0 per cent below that . 


for October, 1943. Retail sales were 6 per cent higher than in 
September, and for the ten-month period they were 2 per 
cent better than for January-October, 1943. 


ELGIN (Pop. 38,333) 


(Elgin has important industries producing watches, dairy 
products, thread and yarn, automobile accessories, water 
softeners, street sweepers, woodwork, store equipment, 
ovens, cylinders, shoes, clothing, steel cabinets, and tools. 
Publishing is another important industry.) 

A slight rise of 0.5 per cent was reported for employ- 
ment, whereas payrolls declined 1.0 per cent. Nonmanufac- 
turing concerns employed 4.2 per cent more workers and their 
wage payments were 3.0 per cent higher than in September. 
In the manufacturing group, metals and machinery concerns 
showed decreases in both employment and pay rolls; the 
former were counteracted by increases in workers employed 
in wood products, paper goods, printing and publishing, and 
wholesale and retail trade establishments. The valuation of 
building permits registered a sharp drop of 61.2 per cent 
for the month. Bank debits declined 5.0 per cent from the 
September figure, but were 2.3 per cent higher than in 
October, 1943. 


FREEPORT (Pop. 25,065) 


(Freeport is an important manufacturing center, sur- 
rounded by a rich grain and dairy farm region. Some 
important industries are insurance and the manufacture 
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of batteries, toys, hardware, farm machinery, oil burners, 
windmills, medicines, food products, printing and elec- 
trical equipment.) 

A small decline of 1.0 per cent was reported for em- 
ployment but there was an increase of 3.8 per cent in pay 
rolls. Chemical products and food manufacturing concerns 
showed declines in both items. Metals and machinery con- 
cerns employed a few more workers and substantially in- 
creased their pay rolls over those for September. Building 
activity again fell off sharply. 


KANKAKEE (Pop. 22,241) 


(An important manufacturing center for agricultural im- 
plements, furniture, textiles, building materials, paint, 
foundry and machine shop products, stone quarries. Kan- 
kakee is in the center of a rich, diversified farming area.) 

The substantial gains of 3.2 per cent in employment 
and 15.2 per cent in pay rolls in this area for October were 
due largely to similar increases in an important metals and 
machinery establishment. For the manufacturing group, the 
increases were 3.0 per cent and 15.4 per cent, respectively. 
For the nonmanufacturing concerns, increases of 6.2 per cent 
in employment and 9.8 per cent in pay rolls were reported. 
Building activity, with permits valued at $20,611, was 79.4 
per cent higher than in September. 


MATTOON (Pop. 17,532) 


(A strategically located city producing kitchen furniture, 
shoes, roofing, Diesel engines, foundry products, broom- 
corn, and brooms. The shops of two large railroads and 
two truck terminals are located in Mattoon. The city is 
surrounded by a rich’ grain, livestock, poultry, and fruit 
farming region.) 

Increases of 1.0 per cent in employment and 3.0 per 
cent in wage payments were reported for local industries, 
prospects for which showed no significant change. Bank 
debits, although they were 4.4 per cent less in amount than 
a year ago, made a substantial gain of 18.3 per cent over 
the September figure. Sales tax collections were 4.1 per cent 
higher than those last reported. 


PEORIA (Pop. 105,087) 


(Peoria is the largest producer of earth-moving equip- 
ment in the world. It has large distilleries, chemical plants, 
agricultural implement plants, and stockyards. It also 
manufactures cotton goods, pharmaceuticals, malleable 
iron, steel products such as wire, rods, fencing, stoves and 
furnaces. Agricultural foods and soybeans are processed. 
Peoria is one of the highly diversified industrial cities of 
the State.) 


In October, slight decreases in employment were reported 
for manufacturing and nonmanufacturing concerns and for 
industry as a whole. All three categories, however, showed 
small increases in wage payments. This diverse trend was 
shown by metals and machinery, wholesale and retail trade, 
public utilities, and building construction industries. For food 
manufacturing concerns, employment gaincd slightly but wage 
payments decreased. Construction activity increased sharply 
with a gain of 200.7 per cent for the month, and was 35.9 
per cent better than a year ago. Bank debits were 13.8 per 
cent higher than in September and 32.4 per cent above those 
for October, 1943. Retail sales for the ten-month period were 
13 per cent greater than in January-October, 1943. Retail 
cost of food dropped 0.5 per cent in the month and was 1.0 
per cent less than a’ year ago. 


QUINCY (Pop. 40,469) 
(Quincy has important industries producing stoves, ranges, 
furnaces, pumps, industrial trailers, poultry equipment, 
showcases and store fixtures, shoes, plumbing and steam 
equipment, machine tools. Agricultural products are stored 
and processed.) 
Both employment and pay rolls showed sharp declines 


of 11.3-per cent and 14.5 per cent, respectively. The closing 
down of operations in one of the shipbuilding yards was the 
cause of this situation. Metals arid machinery concerns and 
wholesale and retail trade reported increased activity. Build- 
ing permits valued at $6,765 were issued in October. There 
was a slight decline of 0.1 per cent in bank debits as com- 
pared with the September figure, but they were 7.3 per cent 
higher than a year ago. 


ROCKFORD (Pop. est. 93,000: Metropolitan 
area est. 110,000) 


(Rockford is the third largest city of the State. An im- 
portant manufacturing center of machine tools, piston 
rings, gears, and automobile parts, aluminum castings, 
furniture, textiles, hardware, wood and iron working ma- 
chinery, pianos, stoves, leather goods, air conditioning 
and heating equipment.) 


The 3.4 per cent rise in pay rolls for October resulted 
from increased wage payments in metals and machinery, 
transportation equipment, textiles, clothing, and wholesale 
and retail trade establishments. A small decline of 0.3 per 
cent occurred in number of workers. Nonmanufacturing con- 
cerns reported gains of 0.5 per cent in employment and 1.2 
per cent in pay rolls. Building permits declined 35.3 per cent 
for the month. Electric sales to ultimate consumers were 1.8 
per cent more than in September. Bank debits were 1.7 per 
cent higher than a year ago but 4.9 per cent less than in Sep- 
tember. From January through October, retail sales were 3 per 
cent above the figure for the comparable period in 1943. 


ROCK ISLAND-MOLINE (Pop. 87,500) 


(Farm implement center of the world. Produces large 
quantities of war materiel. Other important industries are 
machine tools, iron and brass foundries, heating and ven- 
tilating equipment, structural materials, automobile parts 
and accessories, elevators, and furniture. Other industries 
are insurance, lumber mills, sash and door factories, glass 
and paper products, farm lighting plants, rubber footwear, 
oils and paints, textiles, electric household supplies.) 


Employment and pay rolls in Rock Island declined 1.6 
per cent and 1.7 per cent, respectively. Decreased activity 
in the metals and machinery group was largely responsible. 
Valuation of building permits fell off 74.6 per cent. Bank 
debits declined 18.9 per cent from the September figure, but 
were 11.1 per cent higher than a year ago. In Moline, there. 
were declines of 1.7 per cent in employment and 15.9 per cent 
in pay rolls. Transportation equipment, paper goods, printing 
and publishing, and wholesale and retail trade establishments 
employed more workers and had higher pay rolls than in 
the preceding month. The valuation of building permits in 
October was $45,381. Bank debits showed little change. 


SPRINGFIELD (Pop. 75,503) 


(Springfield has a number of Federal offices as well as the 
offices of the State Government. It is the home of a num- 
ber of insurance companies and regional government 
offices. Industrially, Springfield has a diversified list of 
concerns manufacturing road and earth-moving machinery, 
agricultural implements, machine tools, and boilers. It 
is also a center of coal mining and the processing of 
grain and soybeans.) 

The declines of 1.3 per cent and 2.3 per cent, respectively, 
in employment and pay rolls were due mainly to reduced 
activity in metals and machinery concerns and in coal mines. 
Food manufacturers maintained approximately the same level 
of operations as previously. There was a decrease of 18.3 
per cent in the valuation of building permits issued. Bank 
debits showed a gain of 23.2 per cent over the September 
figure and were 26.3 per cent higher than in October, 1943. 
The retail cost of food was 1.0 per cent less than in Sep- 
tember and 0.4 per cent below that for October, 1943. 
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INDEXES OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN ILLINOIS 
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